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OPPORTUNITY 


E feel keenly the necessity of delay- 

ing the announcement of the winner 
of the OPPORTUNITY Literary Award un- 
til the July issue of the 
magazine. We are no 
less anxious than the 
competitors to know whom the judges 
have selected as most deserving of this 
award. It is not large as awards go, but 
it is important since it is a stimulus which 
we hope has served to spur young Negro 
writers to the attainment of that excel- 
lence which in the long run will overcome 
any and all racial handicaps. 

The contest this year was extended half 
a month in order that all manuscripts 
might be submitted. The number was 
large, larger we are frank to say than we 
expected. The task of filing the names, 
nom-de-plumes and titles consumed much 
time, especially when a limited office staff 
was forced to assume this responsibility. 
Each manuscript is read by three or four 
different informal judges who, after much 
sifting, submit the very best for the ap- 
praisal and decision of the judges who 
are to make the award. 

There must be no haste if the manu- 
scripts are to be adequately and fairly ap- 
praised. Hence this unfortunate delay. 
We humbly ask the indulgence of the 
competitors and readers until the coming 
issue. Thanks! 


We Are Sorry 


LTHOUGH the forces of Recovery 

are gaining momentum according 
to published reports in the press, OPPOR- 
TUNITY still needs 
friends. Last year we 
began to seek these 
friends who would be 
willing to contribute a sum of $5.00 or 
more toward the maintenance of the ma- 
gazine. There was instant response from 
some of the most distinguished citizens 


Friends of 
Opportunity 


in America who felt that the possible sus- 
pension of OPPORTUNITY would be little 
short of a calamity. 

Today, despite the optimistic spirit 
which prevails in many places, the needs 
of OPPORTUNITY are just as pressing as 
they were during the year 1933. We 
therefore appeal to the friends of last 
year for a renewal of their contributions 
and at the same time we seek new friends 
who will permit us to list their names 
among those who in the midst of racial 
misunderstanding and discord desire to 
help sustain a force that unperturbedly 
moves toward harmony and goodwill. 


S yet all too small a percentage of 
the Negro children of our country, 
especially in its rural sections, enjoys ade- 
quate or equitable fa- 
cilities for the educa- 
tion which is America’s 
goal for every child. 
We have neither schools enough properly 
to accommodate the children who should 
be in attendance, nor educational offer- 
ings of the quality and variety adapted to 
their needs. How to meet these two fun- 
damental requirements adequately, and 
the ramifications into which considera- 
tion of their varied aspects takes us, are 
the problems to which this conference 
will devote its attention. May it result in 
rendering the significant service it aspires 
to render to our country and to the Negro 
race. 


With these words, addressed to Dr. 
George F. Zook, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, the President of the United States 
gave his official blessing to the National 
Conference on Fundamental Problems in 
the Education of Negroes which recently 
convened in Washington. And it would 
not be an exaggeration to say that this 


An Educational 
Conference 
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conterence has rendered the Negro and 
the nation a significant service. 

What the President wrote to Dr. Zook 
could reach comparatively only a few 
people who were fortunate enough to at- 
tend the conference, but what Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, one of the principal 
speakers, said fell on the ears of millions 
of people and was carried by the press to 
the furthest extremes of the United States. 
They were brave and sincere words 
spoken with deep conviction. “We can 
have no group beaten down, underprivil- 
eged without reaction on the rest. Where 
the standard of education is low, the stan- 
dard of living is low.’ And then this for 
those who would rise on the backs of their 
fellow citizens: ““We must learn to work 
together, all of us regardless of race, 
creed or color. We must wipe out the 
feeling of intolerance whenever we find 
it, of belief that any one group can go 
ahead alone.” 

Here there is not space to detail all of 
the accomplishments of this conference. 
But in the summary outline of the Ad- 
ministrative Group, Elementary Schools, 
might be found the Magna Carta of Ne- 
gro education in the South. The guiding 
principles of the suggested program are 
these : 

A. The objectives of elementary education 
should be the same for all American 
citizens. 

B. Adaptations to unfavorable conditions 
and practices should not serve to per- 
petuate these conditions and practices. 
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C. A differentiated program should be 
compensatory rather than merely adap- 
tive. 

D. Innate racial differences or inferiority 
must not be assumed. 

E. No one program can be formulated for 
the Negro race as a whole. 

F. Negro children are to be treated as in- 
dividuals primarily rather than as 
members of an ethnological group. 

G. Curricular adaptations to the problems 
of bi-racialism should be made in the 
schools both of the white and of the 
colored races. 

To the office of Education of the De- 
partment of the Interior, which through 
Dr. Zook and Dr. Ambrose Caliver, spe- 
cialist in Negro education, made this 
notable conference possible, there is de- 
serving the gratitude of every citizen in- 
terested in the future of his country. 


OUTH is ever critical, ever skeptical, 
ever enthusiastic for change. In next 
month’s issue of OPPORTUNITY, Youth 
will have its say. And 
Negro Youth from the cover by E. 
Speaks Simms Campbell to the 
Survey of the Month, 
young men and women, recently out of 
college, will write of the Negro and his 
Tomorrows. It should be an interesting 
and thought-provoking issue which will 
give some insight on the thoughts and 
ideas of those to whom will be intrusted 
the future leadership in matters of race 
in America. 


Anonymous, Washington, D. C. 
Antar Literary Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bethany Baptist Church, Newark, New Jersey 
Miss Marion C. Boggs, Waynesville, N. C. 
Miss Samuella Crosby, Chicago, III. 

Mrs. John S. C. Harvey, Radnor, Pa. 


FRIENDS OF OPPORTUNITY 1934 


Mrs. Doralene Spence Jackson, New York City 
Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer, New York City 


Prairie View State Normal & Industrial College, 


The Reveille Club, New York City 
Mr. Bolton Smith, New York City 
Mrs. Leopold Stokowski, New York City 


Prairie View, Tex. 
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When the Negro Resident Organizes 


By Joun T. 


4 hers highly segregated areas of Negro resi- 

dents in St. Louis present about the same 
picture to be found in any of our larger cities 
to which thousands of Negroes migrated after 
the war. Deterioration in old houses occupied 
by Negroes in “interstitial” areas was hastened 
by the congestion which followed. This pressure 
for more housing space natur- 


likewise ambitious but unaccustomed to certain 
standards of living, or whose uncertain incomes 
made congestion and carelessness a natura! re- 
sult. Of course complaints were numerous but al- 
ways whispered and behind drawn curtains. But 
soon the disgust of property owners in one block 
on Enright Avenue reached a ferment and the 

St. Louis Urban League was 


ally brought into the situation 
economic competition for 
neighboring areas of houses 
occupied by whites. Spear- 
heads of invasion made the 
greatest headway in two di- 
rections ; first, in areas where 
with Negro tenants, the net 
rent income was _ possibly 
greater than that paid by 
whites and second, in better 
areas where more solid white 
residents with “peculiar no- 


it was done. 


The fight to save Negro 
neighborhoods from detenio- 
ration and exploitation has 
been carried on in St. Louis, 
Missouri, with marked suc- 
cess. This is the story of how 


—The Editor. 


asked to do something about 
these complaints. 

During May 1932 eleven 
residents in that block met 
and formed Block Unit No. 1. 
Invitations to membership 
were extended to every resi- 
dent in the block. Committees 
were formed and they vigor- 
ously set out to correct nuis- 
ances which had been im- 
posed upon them by outsid- 
ers and thoughtless residents 


tions” about Negro neighbors 
—rapidly gave ground when one or more per- 
fectly respectable Negro families bought prop- 
perty in their midst. One ‘class of real estate 
dealers played an important part in helping Ne- 
groes invade new areas and another class helped 
set up Improvement Associations of white prop- 
perty owners to check the spread. Gradually 
these enlarged areas have become sharply de- 
fined “black belts” with a somewhat awakened 
group consciousness on the Negro’s part. Within 
these well defined limits the ambitious Negroes 
invested their savings, bought their homes and 
helped create their social environment. 
Especially during the depression the usual ele- 
ments of neighborhood disintegration began to 
appear—residence zoning laws were completely 
forgotten, properties owned by white absentee 
landlords were subject to every kind of remodel- 
ing for any use whatever, so that they might yield 
their maximum earning power. Vacant lots built 
up with barracks-like flats contrary to the laws 
for such areas—city streets and alleys cleaned 
less regularly, garbage collections—miserable. 
Then in addition “Hawkers” and door-bell push- 
ing salesmen infested the areas, disregarded 
fences, lawns and flowers in a feverish determin- 
ation to oversell each household as the real estate 
dealers too frequently had oversold each house. 
Such forces without the control of the group 
were augmented in this slow neighborhood de- 
terioration by the influx of many Negro families 


in their own block. They 
waited upon department stores, theatres and 
merchants whose advertising pamphlets and 
bills daily littered lawns and streets. They 
challenged and checked postmen, ice men and 
salesmen who were crossing lawns and ruining 
fences and flower beds and then they joined in 
an effort to improve their lawns. All signs on 
houses in that block that were not in keeping 
with certain artistic standards were condemned 
and their removal requested. Within two months 
Block Units 2, 3, 4, and 5 were organized. 
One block in particular kept behind the super- 
intendent of streets during the whole summer 
and saw to it that avenues in that area were 
cleaned and flushed daily. Another developed 
especially a neighborly care of every case of ill- 
ness in their block and the whole block’s sym- 
pathy in each case of death. It was immedi- 
ately obvious that the kind of cooperation neces- 
sary to obtain results depended upon a real 
neighborly acquaintance and_ understanding. 
There was no block unit formed, however, in 
which every person who attended the first meet- 
ing did not have to be introduced to several per- 
sons of their group. 

Mrs. Patty Cox Hall, assistant neighborhood 
secretary, in charge of Household Demonstra- 
tions with the St. Louis Urban League, was 
placed in charge of this phase of neighborhood 
service. Under her enthusiastic direction the 
block unit idea became an instant success. The 
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constitution worked out by 
these first units, assisted by 
the Urban League, states 
that the general purposes 
of a block unit organiza- 
tion are: to improve the 
gencral aspect and clean- 
liness of lawns, streets and 
alleys; to obtain group ac- 
tion in checking the devel- 
opment of unwholesome 
influences in a block and 
to give support or to arouse 
opposition to proposed city 
ordinances or other statutes 
which would affect the res- 
idential values of their 
neighborhoods. 

The simplicity of its or- 
ganization might be shown 
by the following : member- 
ship is extended to every 
resident in the block, in- 
cluding lodgers, if they are 
sufficiently interested in 
helping to carry out these 
purposes. There are no 
initiation fees for joining, 


no dues or assessments, ex- 
cept when unanimously 
agreed upon at a regular or 
special meeting. Partisan politics, religious sec- 
tarianism are considered matters over which 
neighbors can legitimately differ and hence such 
discussions are not tolerated in any part of a 
block unit program. 

Several blocks were organized during the fall, 
winter and spring of 1932 and 1933. In April 
1933 twelve units had been organized. A federa- 
tion of units was effected at this time, to coordi- 
nate block unit action on neighborhood projects. 
There were two definite projects launched last 
spring——cooperative buying of coal and a “front 
and rear lawn beautiful” contest. The Urban 
League initiated an open contract with a mine 
operator that saved an average of $2.00 per 
ton to every resident of blocks organized up un- 
til December 1, 1933. Nearly one thousand tons 
of coal were purchased by unit members through 
this channel. 

The “front and rear lawn beautiful” contest 
was conducted in each block through the months 
of May, June and July. At the end of July, each 
unit selected two of its front lawns and two of 
its rear lawns, to enter into competition with 
lawns similarly chosen by other block units. The 
Missouri Horticulture Society volunteered to sup- 
ply the judges. The results were most satisfying 


Prize Winner, Lawn Beautiful Contest, St. Louis, Mo. 


even though most of these residents were pass- 
ing through the worst period of the depression. 
Prizes were presented at a lawn party and con- 
sisted of a handsome loving cup donated by 
Mayor Bernard Dieckman for the first prize and 
an assortment of useful tools donated by 
landscape gardeners and commercial houses 
as the other awards. Refreshments for the lawn 
party were provided by an assessment of one 
penny levied against each family residing in the 
16 blocks organized at that time. Three hundred 
and sixty-five people attended the lawn party. 
At this lawn party the Federation of Block Units 
presented to the City Administration the follow- 
ing recommendations for improvements which 
it felt ought to be granted to Negro citizens as 
their share in St. Louis’ New Deal: 

1. That this administration abrogate all 
remaining discriminations against Ne- 
groes using all facilities for recreation 
provided in our public parks. 

2. That the city replace all trees destroyed 
by the tornado on the residential streets 
in this area and that trees be planted 
also on the important streets in the 

Elleardsville district, especially in the 
neighborhood of the new City Hospital. 
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3. To have corrected all violations of the 
zoning law committed in this area since 
1930 against which the residents have 
protested. This includes the present use 
made of the old Deaconess Hospital for 
congregate housing. 

4. That Tandy Park be made a play- 
ground for adults only, by remodeling 
the shelter house into a bath house and 
making a large open air swimming pool 
out of the present wading pool. 

5. That a separate children’s playground 
be acquired by the city within this vicin- 
ity and upon a portion of the grounds 
a sufficient number of additional tennis 
courts and a community center should 
be provided. 

6. That wider opportunities for employ- 
ment of Negroes are most imperative to 
retain self respect and maintain stand- 
ards of decency and citizenship. 


Committees from the different units were ap- 
pointed to follow through each of these requests. 
The following are outstanding results already 
achieved: The Administration had an_in- 
vestigation made of specific complaints, especially 
of recreation facilities in the parks and ordered 
them corrected. Two Community Houses exclu- 
sively for Negroes to cost $500,000 were in- 
cluded in a City Bond Issue. This was recently 
voted upon favorably. An ordinance was intro- 
duced and passed to replant trees in the tornado 
area. Seventeen thousand trees were planted on 
residential streets throughout the city but the 
first trees were planted in the Negro areas which 
sponsored this ordinance. 

Block units continued to be added until there 
are now twenty-seven, each with its own organ- 


Mrs. 
Patty Cox 
Hall 
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ization looking after the particular prol 
presented in its own block. There are a va iety 
of activities within the blocks. Two blocks ‘ook 
the initiative in clearing up vacant lots as }lay- 
grounds for their children. Another held « cui 
flower show of flowers grown in the block. Sey- 
eral units held Open House receptions on \ey 
Year’s Day for all residents in their respe-. tive 
blocks. Others gave children’s block partic. at 
various times throughout the year. 

The potential economic strength of such an 
organization of consumers is obvious, but ittle 
or no effort as yet has been encouraged to use 
this power until the basic principles of the {ed- 
eration are well grounded. The cooperative huy- 
ing of coal was tried out on a voluntary use of 
an open contract. Two units threatened and suc- 
cessfully used the boycott on unsanitary markets 
in each of their respective blocks. Others sought 
relief from “odorous” butcher shops by  call- 
ing sanitary officers. Four units joined in a ten 
day boycott against a chain grocery store which 
had replaced its only regular Negro clerk with 
a white clerk who had been employed at another 
one of its stores until it closed. Two other unit: 
joined in a boycott against a market because it 
constructed an extension past the building line 
for a curb market. After a few months the mar- 
ket was bankrupt and the extension removed. 

A most interesting example of the power o! 
such an organization was shown when assess- 
ments were levied averaging up to eighteen dol- 
lars a front foot by the City for widening a 
boulevard fully one-quarter of a mile away at 
the nearest point from some of these organized 
blocks. Two hundred and twenty-three Negro 
property owners on Enright Avenue who were 
assessed for being in the “benefit zone” signed 
a petition denying any benefits from the widen- 
ing, and so forcibly argued their points, that all 
assessments in “benefit zones” were abrogated. 
The Board of Aldermen promptly cancelled 
seven other street widening projects and stated 
“that no further street widening would be made 
until more modern and fair methods were de- 
veloped to pay for widenings.” 

The usual personal differences, neighbor- 
hood feelings and individual prejudices arose 
very frequently to halt the development of vari- 
ous block units. In one instance the officials of 
one block, eager to improve the appearance of 
their garages and rear lawns which faced a car 
line, were determined to have each old garage 
rebuilt and all of them painted. Six new garages 
were built in that block, but not until some 
feelings were aroused and the peace of the block 
organization threatened. Members in some blocks 
objected to and stopped efforts being made to 
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havc their avenues resurfaced with Public Works 
Administration funds for fear the cost would ulti- 
matcly be assessed against each property owner. 
Numerous differences of opinions have arisen 
over block programs, etc., but none has perma- 
nently checked a gradual development of each 
block unit organized. 

During the two years existence of these block 
units, their members, through committees, have 
learned for what purposes different city depart- 
ments are created and how to use them. They 
impressed city officials with the fact that there 
are many intelligent and determined Negro citi- 
zens Whose requests must not be so easily ignored. 
The police department especially has been com- 
pelled to close up lottery headquarters, hooch 
joints, and other suspicious places located within 
these resident areas. The City Legal Depart- 
ment, Sanitary and Streets Department, Zoning 
Commission, Health Department, Forestry De- 
partment, etc., all have been intelligently ap- 
proached by committees from time to time with 
most gratifying results. 

This experiment in community organization 
by blocks has in the two years of its existence 
served in many civic welfare projects—during 
Health Education campaigns, in spreading 
knowledge of the purposes and plans of the 
NRA and its various agencies, in giving non- 
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partisan information to members about political 
issues and methods in cooperation in order 
to make their neighborhoods more attrac- 
tive. Mr. Harold Bartholemew, St. Louis’ 
City Planning Commissioner, stated that “el- 
forts made by residents themselves to check gen- 
eral neighborhood deterioration are extremely 
important to the cultural development of any 
city and frequently offset expensive paternal- 
istic plans to supply with local or federal funds, 
model housing which is so widely discussed 
now.” 

It might prove interesting to know that the 
total valuation of this residence property occu- 
pied by Negroes in these twenty-seven blocks is 
well over six million dollars—that Negroes own 
or control slightly more than five million dollars 
of this amount. So far there has been little or no 
political representation obtained through group 
action. There are no Negro members of the 
Board of Aldermen, Board of Education, Wel- 
fare Commissions, commercial or trade bodies. 
Perhaps an awareness of the power of group un- 
derstanding and action in matters so close to 
one’s living is necessary first for that power to 
be extended and used in a larger civic way. 
This is the hope of the St. ouisL Urban League 
as a possible reward for the small part we have 
had in initiating this movement. 


McDonogh Day in New Orleans 


By Marcus B. Curistian 


_ cotton blouse you wear, your mother said, 
After a day of toil, “I guess I'll buy it” ; 
For ribbons on your head and blouse she paid 

Two-bits a yard—as if you would deny it! 


And nights, after a day of kitchen toil, 

She stitched your re-made skirt of serge—once blue— 
Weary of eye, beneath a lamp of oil: 

McDonogh would be proud of her and you. 


Next, came white “creepers” and white stockings, too— 
They almost asked her blood when they were sold ; 
Like some dark princess, to the school go you, 
With blue larkspur and yellow marigold ; 
But few would know—or even guess this fact: 
How dear comes beauty when a skin is black. 
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The Negro Unmarried Mother of New York 


By R. 


a the procession of about 2,000 unmarried 

mothers of New York City—examined in a 
year’s records by Dr. Ruth Reed for the Wel- 
fare Council which is soon to be published under 
the title, “The Illegitimate Family in New York 
City” — the Negro unmarried mother ap- 
pears almost always with her new baby in her 
arms, both of them in the 


her problems of readjustment. If she decides to 
give up the baby for adoption, there are clild- 
less couples ready to compete for the child and 
able to give it a good home and education. 

If the Negro unmarried mother tries to get 
away from the home of her parents which: is 
detrimental to a high moral standard, where can 

she turn? If she seeks refuge 


home of the mother’s family. 
In contrast, the white unmar- 
ried mother more often is by 


The tragedy of the Negro 


in a quict maternity home 
where experienced social] 
workers will help her plan for 
the future along better lines 


herself, away from her kith 
and kin, more often too, she 
separates herself altogether 
from her child. Why is there 
such a marked difference in 
the picture of the Negro girl 
of New York City during the 


unmarried mother in Ameri- 
can cities is not unknown to 
social workers. Here is a brief 
sketch of conditions which ob- 


tain in the metropolis. 


than the past, where can she 
go? In the five boroughs of 
Greater New York there is 
only one maternity home es- 
pecially for the Negro unmar- 
ried mothers—the Katy Fer- 


months immediately before 
and after she brings an illegit- 


guson Home in Harlem. Nor- 
mally only 14 can be cared 
for there. Other social agen- 


The Editor. 


imate child into the world 


and her white sister, living 
also in our midst, who does the same thing ? 

Dr. Reed answers this question by stating that 
all of the agencies which cooperated with her in 
this study agreed that the facilities for caring 
for the Negro unmarried mother are far from 
meeting the need and that many of the homes 
which now exist for mothers and babies are un- 
able to receive Negro girls; also that when one 
considers the overcrowding in Negro families in 
New York City and the low economic level in 
which the family life is often maintained, it is 
apparent that many of these Negro unmarried 
mothers and their children would be benefitted 
by being away from their families during this 
period preceding and following the birth of the 
child. 

A home environment marked by poverty and 
overcrowding, or one in which the parents are 
irresponsible or neglectful or themselves immoral 
—such is often the breeding ground for illegiti- 
macy both among whites and Negroes. 

A white girl, yielding to the temptations of 
such an environment and finding herself about 
to become the mother of a child out of wedlock, 
has many opportunities of getting away from 
these surroundings. There are numerous mater- 
nity homes ready to receive her without pay- 
ment until she goes to the hospital for the deliv- 
ery of the baby and to which she can return 
from the hospital, bringing the baby with her 
and where she will receive every assistance in 


cies try to help these girls but 
even so, only a pitifully small number can ex- 
pect to receive assistance beyond what the hos- 
pitals give them in clinics for prenatal and 
postnatal care and for delivery of the baby. 

Pressure upon the girl’s family is bound to be 
heavy under such circumstances. The mother re- 
turns from the hospital to a home already over- 
crowded where the economic level is low. Out 
of 435 unmarried Negro mothers in New York 
City with whom Dr. Reed was concerned in this 
study, only 83 had been in maternity homes. 
The rest were cared for by their families or 
friends. 

Comparing the white and Negro illegitimate 
infants in the cases examined, Dr. Reed found 
that only 34 per cent of the white babies were 
with the mother in her own home or with her 
relatives, while 73.7 of the Negro babies were 
so situated. Only two cases were found where 
the Negro mother of an illegitimate child had 
given him up for adoption. 

The Negro girl who wanted to give up her 
illegitimate baby for adoption would seldom be 
able to obtain a foster home for it. But Dr. Reed 
states that social workers often find the Negro 
unmarried mother less willing to surrender her 
child than the white unmarried mother, that the 
Negro’s natural affection for the child is less 
hampered by strong social pressures and it, there- 
fore, becomes easier for her to keep her baby 
with her. Voluntary assistance in caring for the 
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illegitimate child by its father was reported to be 
more frequently the case with the Negro than 
with the whites although the records submitted 
in this study did not prove this point. 

‘The Negro and the white unmarried mothers 
aided by social agencies classified by their resi- 
dence and nativity, showed that in 1930 New 
York City had 1,085 white unmarried mothers 
of whom 716 were known to be native born and 
264 foreign born; while the Negroes have 434 
of whom 374 were known to be native born and 
27 foreign born. In a total of 1,381 for whom 
nativity was known there were 1,068 who were 
residents of New York City and 313 who were 
non-residents. The white unmarried mothers 
native and residents of New York City numbered 
545 in this list; the white foreign born who 
were residents numbered 200. The Negroes who 
were native born and residents of New York 
City numbered 296, and the Negro foreign born 
who were residents numbered 27. The non- 
residents among the white unmarried mothers 
who were native born were 171 and the foreign 
born, 64. The non-resident Negroes who were 
native born were 78. 

A little more than one-half of the total num- 
ber of white and Negro unmarried mothers who 
came under Dr. Reed’s scrutiny in this study of 
1930 were in domestic service: chambermaids, 
children’s nurses, elevator operators, lodging 
housekeepers, charwomen, waitresses, and those 
engaged in “general housework.” But the per- 
centage for the Negro unmarried mothers in 
domestic service is much higher than that for 
the white and would come nearer to being 85 
per cent. The Negro girl starts to work at an 
earlier age than the white girl. Thus, she is 
earlier removed from any home influence which 
might be good. She is employed in far greater 
numbers in the one occupation—-domestic ser- 
vice—which in studies of illegitimacy in many 
parts of the world has been found to furnish an 
unduly large fraction of unmarried mothers. 

New York City has seen an increase of its 
Negro population from 152,467 in 1920 to 327,- 
706 in 1930—from 2.7 per cent of the total 
population in 1920 to 4.7 per cent in 1930. 
The race has become an integral part of the 
life of the city, especially in Manhattan and the 
Bronx. There are more than a dozen newspapers 
in New York devoted to special fields of infor- 
mation but the leaders of the race would be the 
first to say that there is no such a thing as a 
distinct pattern of Negro behavior. They have 
the same types of social organizations: church, 
school, secret society, women’s club. The streets 
of Harlem have movie houses showing the same 
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pictures as in every other district; the fashions 
seen on Lenox avenue are little different from 
those on Park Avenue. 

But the Negro girl, if she “goes wrong,” is 
likely to be younger than the white girl. She is 
more often alone at home, a prey of the boys 
and men in the neighborhood while her mother 
is out working. And she is “on her own” at an 
earlier age. In the one year (1930) which Dr. 
Reed took for her investigations, 47 per cent of 
the Negro unmarried mothers whose ages were 
known were from 16 to 19 years of age, while 
8.7 per cent were under 16 years of age, making 
a total of 55.7 per cent under 20 years of age. 
Of the white unmarried mothers only 36.1 per 
cent were under 20 years of age. For women 
between the ages of 15 and 29 years in New 
York City in 1930, we find that the proportion 
who have illegitimate children among white na- 
tive and foreign born white were strikingly 
alike. The Negro rate was between six and seven 
times greater than the rate for whites. 

In ten cities of the United States Dr. Reed 
examined the number of illegitimate births regis- 
tered in 1930 among the white and Negro popu- 
lations. In Washington, D. C., the number of 
white illegitimate births was 20.08 per 1,000 
total white births while Negro illegitimate births, 
numbered 184.02 per 1,000 total Negro births. 
In Chicago, this rate stood 20.45 for the white 
illegitimate births as against 85.46 for the Negro 
In New Orleans, it was 25.89 for the white and 
151.99 for the Negro; in Baltimore: 16.12 for 
the white and 213.82 for the Negro; in Cleve- 
land: 22.45 for the white and 81.85 for the 
Negro; in Philadelphia: 15.62 for the white 
and 139.23 for the Negro. Richmond, Va., had 
41.67 white illegitimate births per 1,000 total 
white births ; while the Negro illegitimate births 
were 207.64 in the same ratio. New York City 
had in 1930 an official registration of 1,140 
white illegitimate births, making 9.91 of the 
illegitimate births per 1,000 total white; while 
the Negroes registered 409 illegitimate births— 
56.08 per 1,000 total Negro births. 

It is highly probable that a larger percentage 
of births among the white illegitimate children 
are deliberately not recorded as such, since there 
would be more opportunity for concealment and, 
perhaps, a greater desire for it. 

One must remember that the strict require- 
ment of monogamy among the Negroes dates 
only from the Civil War. After centuries of ef- 
fort, the white race of today is far from the ideal 
of strict monogamy. The Negro has had less 
than a century of it as a legal requirement in the 
United States. 
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Officers of the Catholic Interracial Committee, City of New York 


The Honorable James 7. Hoey 


Dr. Hudson j. Oliver 


Elmo Anderson 


George K. Hunton 
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The Crime of Cain 


By Rev. James M. GILuI1s 


AS a preliminary to the most sacred of all 

liturgical rites in the Catholic Church, the 
priest at the foot of the altar confesses his sins 
in the sight of God and man, saints and angels. 
And, in turn, the congregation makes its confes- 
sion before heaven and earth and to one an- 
other. In the Jewish religion also the High 
Priest. never ventured into 


ture in criminal trials, economic injustice, re- 
ligious intolerance, and perhaps worst of all, 
slavery. 

Seventeen centuries elapsed between Jesus 
Christ and William Wilberforce, eighteen cen- 
turies between Christ and Abraham Lincoln. It 
required an unconscionably long time for Chris- 

tians to realize the brother- 


the Holy of Holies until as an 
individual and as the embodi- 
ment of a whole people he 
had confessed his sins and 
theirs and protested to God 
his sorrow and that of all his 


Similarly, it behooves any 
and every white man presum- 
ing to speak at an interracial 
mecting to commence with a 
public confession of the sins 
and crimes that he and his 


terracial 


This is an excerpt from an 
address delivered by Father 
james M. Gillis, editor of the 
——. “Catholic World,” at an in- 
meeting held at 
Town Hall, New York City. 

—The Editor. 


hood of man. To add to the 
scandal, even when the eman- 
cipation of the black man did 
take place, it came largely 
through the efforts of non- 
Christians, for neither Wilber- 
force nor Lincoln was an 
orthodox church member. 
Mr. Lunn has an answer. 
He explains that Christianity 
is a leaven which works slow- 
ly, not a magician’s wand 
which produces instantaneous 


race have committed against 

the Black Man. Like the priest at the begin- 
ning of Holy Mass, he must bow the head, bend 
the body in token of contrition, he must strike 
the breast and cry mea culpa, mea culpa, mea 
maxima culpa! and when thus purified in spirit, 
he mounts the steps of the altar he must still cry, 
and cry again Ayrie Eleison, Lord have mercy 
on us! 

For in all the long history of “man’s inhuman- 
ity to man” perhaps the cruelest pages are those 
whereon is written the record of the treatment 
accorded the Negro by the “dominant” race that 
achieved and maintained its dominance with in- 
justice and brutality and falsehood and hypoc- 
risy. 

And if it be in order to confess not only the 
sins and the crimes that we of the white race 
have committed against our colored brethren, 
but the scandal we have given, be it contritely 
admitted that the majority of us have failed to 
exemplify in our conduct even the most elemen- 
tary principles of the religion which we profess. 


In a recent book entitled Js Christianity True? 
which consists of a polite and learned contro- 
versy between two exceptionally gifted scholars, 
Arnold Lunn and C. E. M. Joad, the latter who 
takes the anti-Christian side, complains that 
Christianity has been intolerably slow about de- 
stroying certain inveterate and egregious evils, 
Such as warfare, duelling. the infliction of tor- 


magical results. 

There is a degree of truth and indeed a whole 
philosophy in that explanation. But it is not 
altogether satisfying. For though Christ did com- 
pare His doctrine to the mustard seed, “the 
smallest of all seeds,” which grows slowly until 
it becomes a great tree, and to leaven hid in 
three measures of meal which finally leavens the 
whole lump; on another occasion and in an- 
other mood, He compared Christianity to a fire ; 
“IT am come to cast fire upon the earth and what 
will I but that it be kindled.” We have seized 
upon the symbol of slow growth because, in fact, 
we are slothful, lethargic and lukewarm: we 
have obscured the symbol of rapid spread be- 
cause the apostolic fire does not burn in our own 
hearts. Christianity should have swept from end 
to end of the world like a prairie fire. It should 
have burned away from the face of the earth 
bloodshed, cruelty, torture, injustice, slavery. 
Let us confess it, since we are in the mood for 
confession ; it is a scandal and a shame that it 
took Christianity 18 centuries to eliminate slav- 
ery. And by the same token it remains even to 
this day a scandal and a crying evil that vast 
numbers of white men and women who make a 
proud parade of their Christianity remain un- 
concerned about the injustices, the inequalities 
and disabilities with which their colored breth- 
ren are still afflicted. 

Now there can be no good purpose in the pub- 

(Continued on Page 185) 
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Why The Gods Laugh 


(From letters by Mrs. Georgiana Calloway of Leete, Nebraska, to her Other Self) 


Sunday, October 1, 1930. 
morning our minister actually gave us 

a new idea. He urged that some of us 
women, who have a few spare hours per week, 
and who have the pens of ready writers, corre- 
spond each with an invalid shut-in, helping to 
brighten the corner where she is. “Missionary 
work personalized” he called it: which, how- 
ever, we are not to call it in 


By Witutam T. Hotmes 


ister’s plan begins to work well. 
October 29, 1930. 

Patricia Gallagher's second letter really 
draws her to me. We would seem to be in niuch 
the same class. She has graduated from college, 
as I have. She deplores too much magazine 
reading, as I do, enjoys the kind of books | en- 
joy, feels keenly her inability to afford many 

books, and her distance from 


our letters. We must not pa- 
tronize, or act superior, or 
hint at making any sacrifice, An 
albeit only of time. We must 
simply try to make “pen- 
pals,” enjoying a friendly 
give-and-take of personal 
news and ideas. The minister 
was on his job, too,—had a 
list of shut-ins right there, for 
all willing ones to choose 
from. And of course I fell for 
it,—you know from of old 


other. 


incident not uncom- 
mon in the experience of per- 
sons of color is told in these 


letters of one Christian to an- 


a library. College taught us 
both to appreciate good mu- 
sic, a taste which neither of 
us can gratify, or only inade- 
quately. Evidently she and | 
are all set for mutual under- 
standings: we talk the same 
language. 
November 12, 1930. 

. . . A specially appealing 
trait of Miss Patricia Galla- 
gher is that she will not make 
a bid for sympathy. She is as 


—The Editor. 


that my pen is not only that 
of a ready writer; its nick-name ought to be 
“Old Garrulity.” Immediately therefore I 
picked out for my “‘pen-pal” Miss Patricia Gal- 
lagher, RFD 29, Panther Burn, Mississippi. She 
lives in the South, as I did, even though she does 
not belong to old South Carolina. “RFD 29” 
makes her look lonely. “Panther Burn” sounds 
like romantic Scotch for what a superior Nordic 
would prosaically name “Wild Cat Creek.” So 
to-day I shall write her a brief letter, like Byrd 
in the Antarctic sending up one of his “trial 
balloons” : and later I will let you know whether 
her reply (if any) indicates that favorable winds 
blow between Nebraska and the Mississippi 
Delta.” 
October 15, 1930. 

. . . Quite promptly in response to mine, Miss 
Patricia Gallagher sent up her “trial balloon” 
from Panther Burn, Mississippi. And it looks as 
though reciprocal winds would blow favorably. 
She has been a shut-in for years. In fact, she 
dubs herself also a “shut-out,” because she is out 
in “the rurals” where she sees “more stumps 
than people” : and a “shut-up,” because she feels 
a “cosmic urge” toward self-expression yet knows 
but few with whom she can talk comfortably. 
Apparently, too, I did not make her feel that 
I was some missionary, she only one of the help- 
able “heathen.” With this ready writer the min- 


far removed as can be from 
the stage character who continually harps on 
“my operation.” I know that she has been a 
shut-in for years, and suffers from some incur- 
able malady; but I do not know what malady, 
can only guess how much she suffers. Nordic 
stoicism, I suppose,—no, Irish light-heartedness 
if she be a true Gallagher. Anyway, I wish I had 
some of it. And J started out carefully conceal- 
ing my hope that J might be a kind of mission- 
ary to her! 
December 24, 1930. 

. . . From my long silence you may guess that 
I have been sick. Not “ill,” but sick. Grippe and 
the meanest case of grippe, I think, on these Ne- 
braska prairies. I was down-and-out exhausted. 
Then, in answer to just a card, Miss Gallagher 
wrote a letter that braced me up like a tonic. 
It was sympathetic yet not deflating. It used no 
stock phrases,—did not even quote Scripture at 
me. It gave me not only sympathy but under- 
standing. And it was marvellously expressed. 
Miss G— may not have a library, but evidently 
she has a dictionary, and believe me she knows 
how to use it. She has the feel for exactly the 
word that can make you feel. I beg her pardon 
for talking about her Nordic stoicism, or even 
Celtic light-heartedness : hers is deepheartedness. 
Once I said she was in the same class with me, 
but to-day I find myself sitting at her feet. 
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February 18, 1931. 

_.. Lam so excited I can hardly control my 
pen. To recuperate after my illness Bill wants to 
drive me back South for a few weeks, and on my 
way | want to visit Miss Gallagher. If what she 
writes can strike fire, what might she not do with 
specch! If her pen and ink can send electric 
sparks from Mississippi to Nebraska, how thrill- 
ing to sit in the same room with her, talk with 
her face to face, for a day become her real pal 
instead of only a pen pal! ‘To-day I am writing 
to ask her how our auto can reach Panther 
Burn, and later | wil! let you know all about 
our visit. 

From letters of Miss Patricia Gallagher, RFD 

29, Panther Burn, Mississippi, to her father. 

October 8, 1930. 
Dear Faraway Dad, 

Last Wednesday I was surprised by a letter 
from Leete, Nebraska. A Mrs. Georgiana Callo- 
way wrote she had heard of my being a shut-in, 
and asked if she might not correspond with me. 
After a microscopic examination, having found 
in the letter no hint of the patronizing I despise, 
but only a seeming desire for friendly chat, | 
responded in like kind. And I will report from 
time to time whether she has staying power, or 
this first letter of hers is only a “flash in the pan.” 
—How do you suppose she got my name and 
address ? 

November 5, 1930. 

No, Dad, I did not tell Mrs. Calloway that 
I am a Negro. Yes, dear, | remember your warn- 
ings. But in my first letter to her I simply for- 
got. Then, she was really so friendly I hated to 
spoil it. I did not determine not to tell her, but 
only wanted to wait a while. You see, her first 
letter was not a “flash in the pan.” She has writ- 
ten two or three times, never as if I were simply 
“her Christian duty,” always with the desire for 
free give-and-take. And I have discovered much 
in common between us: she likes my style of 
books, magazines, and music, has had a college 
education as I have, living out in the country 
she suffers from the deprivations common to us 
country folk, save that Nebraska is not quite so 
rural as is the Mississippi Delta. Up to now I 
just simply feel glad to have been discovered by 
her, and I cannot help enjoying our pen-and-ink 
chat across the miles. 

December 10, 1930. 
Dear Faraway Dad, 

Yes, you are right about Mrs. Calloway and 
me. Conscience hammers and hammers at me 
from within, as you do from without, that in 
not frankly revealing my race I run a risk. But 
you know as well as I how hard it is to go back 
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after you have once got off on the wrong foot, 
and I have owned up to you already how com- 
pletely disarmed I have been by her frank friend- 
liness. Then, too, I suppose I feel intrigued by 
the craving for adventure: indeed, it is an ad- 
venture for both of us, this shooting of arrows 
into the air, and letting them fall to earth we 
hardly know where. What difference, anyway, 
if I shall never see her, and she never see me? 
Besides, I cannot help an eager, and perhaps 
mischievous curiosity to test how long a “Nordic 
superior” and a Negro girl can carry on an in- 
terchange of ideas, simply as two human beings, 
unhampered by intrusions from consciousness of 
difference in race, or alleged difference in status. 
And thus far it seems to have worked. Mrs. Cal- 
loway and I “click together.” The thoughts and 
words of us both are simply human thoughts 
and words. On paper the minds of two human 
beings are meeting across four or five states. Yes. 
I realize the danger. Anything is dangerous, ex- 
cept perfect frankness. But now she sends me a 
card from which I gather she is seriously sick 
and needs some sympathy. This is no time to let 
her down with a hard jolt. So I will write her 
the most cheerful letter I can, and let my ex- 
planation come when it may. 
February 21, 1931. 

Well, Dad, the time has come. Willy-nilly, I 
must now tell Mrs. Calloway that her pen pal 
is a Negro girl. To convalesce from her recent 
sickness she will re-visit her ancestral South Caro- 
lina, and proposes to stop by for a call on me. 
So I am going to get what was coming to me. 
Instead of revealing the truth in some tactful 
aside I shall have to interject an elaborate ex- 
planation, not without eating some humble pie. 
Yet I cannot help feeling a little glad that I 
tried the experiment. Maybe it will prove to 
have worked even now. Instead of falling with 
a jolt, Mrs. Calloway may rise like an airplane. 
What if she too thrill a bit over an interracial 
adventure? Her letters have not been at 
all racial, and she herself may turn out to be 
just simply human. 

(Mrs. Calloway to her Other Self.) 

March 1, 1931. 

My dear, I have just had the rudest jolt of 
my life! “Miss” Patricia Gallagher is a Negro! 
She tells me so in a letter that has just come, 
full of explanations and apologies. And I must 
say that she gives full credit to my “frank friend- 
liness” and “straightforward interest in another 
human being,” by which she declares she was 
“completely disarmed.” Never in my life have I 
felt such a turmoil of emotions as I do now,— 
so puzzled as to the way in which I ought to feel. 
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To be honest with you, and with myself, for 


half a year I have been getting from this woman 
far more than I have been able to give her. Her 
thoughts, her language, her ideals, and her spirit, 
have compelled me to feel the impact of a su- 
perior personality. All that has been, and is still, 
real,—at times poignantly real. Willingly I have 
played the iron to her as magnet. And yet, I do 
not want to call on her. I can’t quite bring my- 
self to it. I do not dare let Bill know how near 
I came to a social visit with a Negro woman. 
Not for worlds would I give it away to my 
friends in South Carolina. Yet I cannot reason 
it out why I am not willing to make the most 
of that contact which I myself have honestly 
found to be tonic, full of friendly sympathy, 
capable of reaching to the depths of human ex- 
perience. Probably this is one of the fields “where 
reason simply refuses to function.” I was brought 
up that way in South Carolina: by which I 
simply confess I am entangled in the meshes of 
Nordic social habit. If I should make this call I 
should be a butt of ridicule (or worse) for South- 
ern friends and perhaps my own husband; but 
even worse than that, as I try to be inwardly 
clear-sighted, I am a butt of ridicule to my own 
self. It makes me squirm that I am returning 
evil for good. If not an ingrate, I certainly feel 
ungracious. Where is the intellectual self-respect 
of a woman who cannot bring herself to do what 


Sonnet 


By Octave Jr. 


ND who shall say that this ignohble dust 
May not some day return a stately tree? 
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her reason testifies is reasonable ? When I squ ire- 
ly face my rejection of what my experience has 
proved to be deeply worth while, I am fo: ced 
to a fresh insight into the old proverb that a | alse 
balance is abomination to the Lord. A current 
news item reports that in a certain country town 
an albino robin has been observed to be os:ra- 
cized by other robins,—-a perfectly good robin 
in structure isolated from his fellow-robins be- 
cause of his color,—and when I realize that | 
am passing up superior human sympathy and 
understanding because of its color, I declare | 
feel myself down on a brain-level with those 
shallow twitterers. We Nordics act as though we 
believed it the greatest thing in the world to be 
white, though in our heart of hearts we know 
that the greatest thing is to be human. We need 
someone to force it into our ears that out beyond 
the racial barrier Negroes are just simply 
laughing at us, to reveal that our cosmic ab- 
surdity makes us fit laughter for the gods. 


(Miss Gallagher to her father. ) 


June 15, 1931. 
Dear Faraway Dad, 

It has not worked. Mrs. Calloway does not 
show up, nor does she write. Sometimes I look 
out toward the northwest, and laugh a bit rue- 
fully, but I hear nothing save the echo of my 
own laughter. 


For even gold Time shall reduce to rust, 
And gorgeous castles shall no longer be 
Those things of beauty to delight the eye, 

But ghastly skeletons of glory dead. 

The weak in wanting strength need never sigh 


Nor death in their desire for living dread. 


Nor need the strong exult in their great boon, 
While scorning those less fortunate than they. 


Alas! the curtain ever falls too soon 
Upon the stage of life’s great tragic play. 
But ah! life is not bare of all repose: 


This humble dust may blossom forth a rose. 
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Convention—1934 Model 


The ¥. W. C. A. Convention in Philadelphia 


A* analysis of a convention must always lead 
one to play with the question “What con- 
stitutes a successful convention ; the actual legis- 
jation voted or the development of better social 
relationships and understanding between the 
delegates ?”” On both counts the convention here 
discussed may be called successful. 
The Thirteenth National 


By A. ALEXANDER 


National Board of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations of the United States of Amer- 
ica, reviewed the work of the last two years and 
emphasized the necessity for liberty of expres- 
sion in all groups belonging to the Association 

as a necessary means of growth. 
Greetings were brought from abroad by Jonk- 
vrouwe C. M. van Asch van 


Convention of the Young 
Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions of the United States of 
America which met in Phila- 
delphia May 2, 1934, has 
passed into history—and such 
history! Not history that is 
finished but history that is in 
the making; that marks the 
birth of an era in which 
things are being done for a 
better adjustment in human 


1934 Convention of _ the 
Y. W. C. A. was one of the 
most important in its history. 
Mrs. Alexander tells why. 
—The Editor. 


Wyck, president of the 
World’s Council of the Y. W. 


It has been said that the a 


Miss Anna V. Rice, gen- 
eral secretary of the Nationai 
Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations of the 
United States of America, led 
the conference quiet hour 
daily, stressing the need for a 
spiritual awareness in the lives 
of all those interested in 
bringing about a common 


relationships in the present 
kaleidoscopic social order ; an 
adjustment for which the members of this con- 
vention are earnestly working through and by 
a program evolved during years of careful study 
of the evil social and economic conditions now 
extant. 

This program provides for a persistent fight 
for international amity through participation in 
all existing agencies working for international 
peace; for the reduction of armaments and of 
tariffs; and it points the way for carrying out 
our general national responsibilities of citizen- 
ship through the “reshaping of the social and 
economic life of our country” along such lines 
as: the assuming of our share of responsibility 
for the problems of all minority groups; social 
legislation ; insistence upon more adequate and 
better allocated educational facilities; recogni- 
tion of the need for federal and state liquor con- 
trol; and many other matters pertaining to pub- 
lic welfare. 

The convention—a meeting of more than two 
thousand voting, visiting and fraternal delegates 
of America and from the islands of the sea and 
from Europe and the Orient—-was marked 
throughout by a spirit of earnestness, of good- 
will and of spiritual sincerity. 

Mrs. Harrie R. Chamberlin, president of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association of the 
United States of America, opened the session 
and presided always with unfailing courtesy and 
charm. Mrs. Frederic M. Paist, president of the 


brotherhood of man. 

‘The most striking social event of the conven- 
tion was the all convention luncheon, at which 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt was the gracious guest. 
She addressed 2,800 luncheon guests and hun- 
dreds of others who were able to listen because 
of a nation-wide and international broadcast. 
She endeared herself to the delegates and other 
guests by her intimate knowledge of the program 
of the convention, by her interest and belief in 
it and by her thoughtful and most pertinent dis- 
cussion of some of the main issues before the 
convention. 

She left a challenge to the women of the 
United States that first we “clean our own 
house”—in industry, in politics and in race re- 
lations—and then work to develop a brother- 
hood the world over, not by ignoring the pos- 
sibility, the danger and the futility of wars and 
war’s causes—the enemy of human brotherhood 
—but by working against war before it comes. 

The new basis of membership provides for 
those associations desiring it greatly increased 
religious freedom so that full membership with- 


out regard to creed is now permitted. 


Christian Ideals and Social Practices 


Christian ideals and social practices were em- 
phasized as being closely related, attention being 
directed to the need for more earnest endeavor 
to reach the goal—that these two shall meet. 

Of great significance to the Negro member- 
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ship was the evidence throughout the conven- 
tion that the Y. W. C. A. believes that Negroes 
should have full participation in all American 
life ; not only as a matter of justice and of senti- 
ment but for the protection of all citizens since 
a low subsistence level imposed upon any group 
must inevitably react unfavorably upon all other 
groups. 

The whole conduct and enactments of the 
convention were certainly history making for 
Negroes: these were no mere paper commitments 
for sentimental effect as was shown by the stand 
taken on hotel accommodations before the con- 
vention datc. Following its policy to hold its 
biennial meetings only in cities whose hotels 
guarantee the same treatment for all delegates, 
the Convention Committee has secured agree- 
ment from the Hotel Men’s Association of Phil- 
adelphia that this policy would be respected dur- 
ing this meeting. One hotel broke its agreement 
to accommodate all delegates alike and immedi- 
ately word was flashed to every Association in 
the country not to use that hotel; and this re- 
quest was obeyed by every delegate. This meant 
that every delegate received courteous and gen- 
erous hospitality and that the more than onc 
hundred Negro delegates, not annoyed or limited 
by segregation, could spend their entire time on 
the matters before the convention in any hotel 
where meetings were being held. 

Another outstanding event was the presence 
of a Negro as an all convention speaker. Dr. 
Charles Houston, dean of the Law School of 
Howard University, Washington, D. C., address- 
ed the convention in session of the whole on 
“Some Phases of Race Relations.” His was a 
thoughtful and scholarly address enthusiastically 
received by the convention and very generally 
acclaimed as pointing up the racial ideals for 
which the organization is striving. 

The civil rights round table provided a special! 
thrill when a noted white leader from Georgia 
declared that all must work together for all civil 
rights for Negroes in the South and especially 
work for the ballot for southern Negroes as a 
protection against the present devastating eco 
nomic and educational exploitation. 

No phase of American life to which all ma- 
ture thinkers should subscribe was ignored; it 
is impossible to enumerate all matters touched 
upon by the convention—many have been men- 
tioned but it will be an encouragement to most 
readers of Opportunity Magazine to note the 
enactments of the convention pertaining to the 
Negro, these enactments having the hearty sup- 
port and endorsement of members from every 
section of the United States of America. The 
meaning of these recommendations with all their 
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implications was discussed. ‘These are the recom. 
mendations presented by the Public Affairs ‘om. 
mittee to the convention and voted by the con- 
vention : 

1. To encourage and support the federal goy- 
ernment in policies of interracial cooper tion 
rather thin of separation wherever it torches 
interracial life. 

2. To support efforts to assure to Negrovs an 
equitable share in economic opportunities, and 
protection in the exercise of their basic civil 
rights. 

3. To support both federal and state levisla- 
tion which will serve as a deterrent to the crime 
of lynching and provide for its pynishment when 
occurring. 

There was also a special resolution on lynch- 
ing : 

“WHEREAS: In his radio address to the 
country, in his message at the opening of Con- 
gress this year, in his address to the last annual 
meeting of the Federal Council of Churches, and 
subsequently, the President of the United States 
has condemned lynching and urged enactment 
of federal legislation to assist the states in eradi- 
cating this national evil; and 

“WHEREAS: The National Board of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associations of the 
United States, the National Student Council, the 
National Public Affairs Committee, and many 
local Associations have endorsed the Costigan- 
Wagner Anti-Lynching Bill (Senate 1978) ; 

“BE IT RESOLVED: That the Thirteenth 
National Convention of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations of the United States tele- 
graph the President, expressing great apprecia- 
tion of his stand against lynching, and request- 
ing him to urge the leaders of Congress to enact 
the Costigan-Wagner Bill at this session of Con- 
gress. And be it further 

“RESOLVED: That inasmuch as effective 
enforcement of any legislation depends on pub- 
lic opinion in states and communities, we com- 
mend to the President for his consideration the 
calling of a conference of governors of at least 
those states where there have been lynchings 
during the last ten years, for the purpose of 
formulating sustaining state legislation embody- 
ing fundamental principles essential to the eradi- 
cation of lynching.” 

This is active participation! This is history in 
the making! These women of the United States 
of America, representing 600,000 enrolled mem- 
bers in Associations in the North, South, East 
and West, will be working cooperatively on this 
progressive program for mutual social better- 
ment. 
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A Labor Study (South) 


By Ernest Hays CaLtoway 


ie day of abstract theories in regard to 
Negro labor problems is passed. The pres- 
ent demands more concerted action and concrete 
ideas in order to solve this jig-saw puzzle. 
Alter launching the Recovery Act, President 
Roosevelt turned to the American Federation of 
Labor for assistance, as this organization has 
been for years dominant in 


“Uncle Toms.” The following paragraphs are 


taken from a Lynchburg, Va., Chamber of 


Commerce bulletin, published before the Recov- 
ery Act. 

“Lynchburg is unusually fortunate as regards 
the labor situation, for here all demands are met 
with respect to ample supply both male and 

female, class and characteris- 


the American Labor Move- 
ment. After many years 
through the grace of the Fed- 
eration’s many labor subsidi- 
aries, the government had at 
last recognized the unequivo- 
cal rights of labor. But the 
A. F. of L. represented only 
20 per cent of the American 
labor membership being com- 
posed largely of skilled work- 
ers. Unskilled labor never had 
a “showdown” with the Ad- 


miner. 


The other side of the pic- of 
ture of the Negro in industry 
is intimated in this observa- 


tion of a young Negro coal 


tics, intelligence and content- 
ment. The average number 
workers employed — in 
Lynchburg manufacturing 
concerns is 7000. Practically 
all of these are native born 
whites or Negroes, for labor 
Lynchburg is almost 100 per 
cent American. There being 
only a small fraction of 1 per 
cent foreign born in the city, 
all of which has been easily 
assimilated. While most of the 


The Editor. 


ministration because it never 

has had a representative. The American Feder- 
ation of Labor has shown its incompetence in 
organizing unskilled labor. The Negro consti- 
tutes a large percentage of the unskilled labor, 
and probably that is one reason for the Federa- 
tion’s incompetence. Therefore only a small per- 
centage of American labor is really enjoying 
the direct benefits of the Recovery program. 

In the South, the industrialists have by com- 
bined agreement kept the wage to a lower level 
than in the North and educated the worker 
that labor unions were something un-American. 
By this economic exploitation the average 
southern laborer is kept in a state of semi- 
poverty and docility, with little or no means 
for fighting industrial despotism. The Dixie in- 
dustrialists are fighting the Recovery Adminis- 
tration with their backs against the wall in order 
to maintain their low wage standards. 

The Negro’s position has always been precari- 
ous since the abolition of slavery, and the Negro 
has done very little to change this position. All 
over the South the Negro is subjected to either 
extreme indifference on one hand, or utter des- 
peration on the other; on one side are the masses 
flanked by a great army of those who are not 
concerned at all about their own progress, and 
on the other side by a minority group who will 
stoop to anything, even betraying themselves 
and others for temporary security, making the 
really industrious southern Negro hemmed in by 
a vast legion of “Stepin Fechits” and a corps of 


industries show a preponder- 
ance of male labor, there is an ample supply of 
female labor, the greatest number of which are 
found in the textile mills, hosiery mills, shoe fac- 
tories or clothing industries. 

“The Negro population of Lynchburg has been 
on the wane during the last decade, and the 
growth of the city during that time has been 
almost altogether in whites, so the large bulk of 
labor supply in Lynchburg is skilled. 

“The outstanding asset from the manufacturer's 
standpoint is the character of labor supply. A 
close survey of labor conditions in Lynchburg 
will show that this preponderance of native 
white labor is of exceptional stock, being de- 
scended from Old Colonial stock, which founded 
the state, and as far as intelligence is concerned 
will rate higher than in practically any other 
industrial city in this country. So-called ‘cheaper’ 
labor may abound in many other cities, consist- 
ing of the raw, unintelligent and inexperienced 
foreigners who cannot be assimilated or the 
shiftless, irresponsible Negroes. With these and 
the numerous problems that their existence 
brings, Lynchburg fortunately does not have to 
contend. The walking delegate, the labor agita- 
tor, the wild-eyed bolshevik and radical have no 
place in this city for Lynchburg labor is too 
busy with giving a dollar’s worth of service for 
a dollar’s worth of wage to worry about unions 
and organizations.” 

This same attitude concerning the Negro as 

a skilled worker existed 14 years ago when a 
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group of civic minded Negroes and well meaning 
whites approached the management of a hosiery 
mill, seeking employment for Negro girls. Of 
course the management excused its failure to 
employ colored girls by asserting that they were 
shiftless and irresponsible, which made them 
unfit for skilled labor. But the civic minded Ne- 
groes, among them Rev. George E. Curry, pro- 
minent Methodist minister, and Professor H. A. 
M. Johns, local insurance executive, received a 
promise from the mill owners that they (the mill 
owners) would open another factory and give 
Negro girls a trial. The promise was kept, a 
building was procured, and the necessary ma- 
chinery installed. A group of girls was drafted, 
mostly from domestic service in the homes of 
well-to-do whites, and put on the machines. The 
conditions were as follows: If the girls suc- 
ceeded in producing a standard amount of hos- 
iery daily this experimental project would be- 
come a permanent fixture in the local economic 
structure ; if the girls failed they were to return 
to their culinary arts and baby carriages. 

The girls were taught to operate the machines 
and began working. They were handicapped 
at first because they were expected to come up to 
the production peak of the white girls, who had 
been practically born in the hosiery mills, as their 
parents and grand parents before them had held 
the same type of job. The white girls knowing all 
the intricacies of the “game,” were able to keep 
a higher production standard, and too the Negro 
girls suffered from lack of industria! experience, 
having been uprooted from the 3 or 4 dollar a 
week domestic service of whites. They brought 
the same attitude to the mill as that which 
the average domestic maintains to her job, an at- 
titude of complete satisfaction with the $5 or $6 
weekly wage and a lackadaisical interest in her 
work. They didn’t realize that the mill couldn’t 
operate profitably if they didn’t come up to a cer- 
tain production standard. They drifted on with- 
out showing any real signs of improvement. Some 
would work enough to migrate to some northern 
city, new girls had to be broken in. All in all 
they served to keep their civic minded sponsors 
fearful lest any day the project would fail. 
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Then came the depression. The mill | egan 
operating on part time and some time n + at 
all. Many of the girls were thrown out of jobs, 
After the Recovery Act the mill reopened ii. full 
blast. The girls received the 40-hour week, and 
each girl was to make enough hosiery to i: sure 
her 12 dollars per week. They fell b low 
the $12 a week standard and an investi itor 
from Washington was on the point of haviny the 
mill closed, when a committee of citizens went 
to Washington to intercede for the girls, asking 
NRA officials to give them another chance. ‘! hey 
were successful and the mill remained « pen 
on probation. 

Some people blamed the machinery for 
their poor production and three white cirls 
were brought from the white factory and 
put on the Negro girls’ machines and were able 
to produce the same amount of hosiery there as 
they did in their own factory. 

At present the colored girls are keeping up 
to $12 a week standard, once in a while one will 
fall a dollar or so below, but not often. 

Their success and the future success of the 
mill depends entirely on the girls themselves. If 
they remain industrious and gain a better knowl- 
edge of their work, rather than indulging in 
too many outside diversions, they can become an 
important factor in solving the local Negro labor 
problem. 

As to labor unions and organizations the girls 
are hopelessly dependent on the manufacturer to 
carry out the technical provisions of their Code, 
which makes the situation a bit silly, one depend- 
ing on labor, and labor depending on the 
one depending on labor. In fact throughout all 
the city and surrounding towns where Negroes 
are hired in abundance, such as in the foundry 
works, bark mills and tobacco warehouses, there 
is not a single organization for the real welfare 
of the worker, evidence of the lethargic state in 
which the southern Negro laborer has cast 
himself. 

The white workers are busy as bees, organ- 
izing themselves into labor units. And _ these 
are the ones who are enjoying the direct 
benefits of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
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N March the National Urban League an- 
nounced its intention to mobilize Negro work- 
ers for a direct frontal attack on labor practices 
and conditions which have kept them from en- 
joying privileges accorded other workers. In our 
“Open Letter” dated April 19, and addressed 
to “The Five Million Negro Workers in the 
United States, Employed and Unemployed,” 
the League stated that Workers’ Councils would 
be formed throughout the country to “crystal- 
lize their activity and develop their bargaining 
power in the labor market.” 

Calling attention to the failure of appeals 
made on behalf of Negro workers continuously 
throughout the life of the labor movement in 
this country, the League’s “Open Letter” averred 
that the “cause of Negro workers has not been 
one with labor’s general aims,” and that this 
traditional neglect has been carried over into 
the “New Deal.” 

The philosophy behind the Workers’ Councils 
is that of self-determination. Only if Negro 
workers themselves realize the necessity for ac- 
tion can their position be strengthened. Accord- 
ingly a direct appeal to the entire Negro work- 
ing groups is made in this language: 


“You must organize to compel the break- 
down of discriminatory barriers that keep 
you out of unions and, consequently, out 
of employment. You must organize to pre- 
vent the passing of legislation that will be 
a further aid to discrimination-practicing 
unions and employers. You must organize 
to demand, with other workers, a new deal 
for labor.” 


The League has set about to initiate these 
Councils. When once organized they will be 
managed and controlled by the workers them- 
selves who will come from every strata of em- 
ployment known to them. The household work- 
er, the porter and the chauffeur, as well as the 
auto mechanic, the building artisan and the mu- 
sician, are to participate. 

These Councils will be preceded by two-day 
Institutes in which the issues confronting all 


Workers to Lead the Way Out 


By T. Hitt 


workers, as well as those confronting Negro 
workers, will be presented by economists, labor 
leaders, and employers. The first Institute, at 
which more than three hundred people were 
present at the opening session, has been held in 
St. Louis. There also the first Workers’ Council 
will be formed. 

A brief statement of the program of the 
Workers’ Councils, as issued by the National 
Urban League, is the following: 

The specific objectives of each Workers 
Council are Education and Action—Edu- 
cation in the problems of workers, the ob- 
jectives of labor, the principles of industrial 
organization; and action on violations of 
principles that make for the insecurity of 
the worker, on exclusion from labor bodies, 
and on racial weaknesses that handicap 
effective collective action. In the course of 
its existence, the Council will consider and 
plan corrective programs for: 


1. Handling of grievances within the ranks 
of Negro workers. 

2. Instituting efforts for the inclusion of 
Negro workers in organized bodies of 
workers representing crafts, trades, and 
occupations excluding Negroes. 

3. Studying problems and methods of dis- 
crimination and exclusion, and planning 
ways to overcome them. 

4. Participating in labor programs that are 
current from time to time in the com- 
munity. 

5. Interesting Negro workers in the efforts 
for social legislation, old age pensions, 
unemployment insurance, minimum 
wage, sickness insurance, and legislation 
on hours and conditions of work. 

6. Educating the Negro community, the 
white community and white workers on 
the history of Negro labor and Negro 
workers. 

The National Urban League will supply de- 

tailed information for guidance in carrying out 
the various phases of this general labor program. 
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REBEL DESTINY—Amonc Tue BusH NEGROES oF 
Dutcn Guiana. By Melville J. Herskovits and 
Frances S. Herskovits. Whittlesley House, McGraw 
Hill Book Co., Inc., New York and London, 1934. 
$3.00. 


N the interior of Dutch Guiana, South America, along 
the upper reaches of the Suriname River, live the 
Bush Negroes, a proud and hardy race, independent 
of the white man and usually contemptuous of him 
For nearly two hundred years these people have lived as 
did their ancestors in the African bush. When an in- 
quirer asks the reason for some practice, he often re- 
ceives: “Our ancestors did this before us. Long ago our 
great ancestors brought all this knowledge with them 
from Neng’e Kond’e—from the land of the Negroes.” 

Here in the Suriname jungle live the Saramacca, un- 
touched by missionaries, Ford cars and any of the 
“blessings” of civilization. The impassible jungle and 
swift rivers have isolated this region and kept it so. 
Here students of anthropology and sociology have their 
last opportunity to study primitive West African culture 
in the New World. That they have not overlooked this 
fact is evidenced by the appearance of Tom Tom by 
John W. Vandercook several years ago, Djuka, the Bush 
Negroes of Dutch Guiana, by Morton C. Kahn in 1931 
and now Rebel Destiny, by Melville J. and Frances S. 
Herskovits. Rebel Destiny, the first of three monographs, 
is based upon two field trips to the Suriname in the sum- 
mers of 1928 and 1929 and represents a portion of an 
investigation into the physical and cultural characteristics 
of the Negroes in the New World. Dr. Melville J. Hers- 
kovits teaches anthropology at Northwestern University 
and is a distinguished student of the Negro, being the 
author of The American Negro, A Study in Racial Cross- 
ing, (1928) and The Anthropometry of The American 
Negro (1931). 

Rebel Destiny describes scenes in the lives of the Sara- 
macca which give an insight into their beliefs and prac- 
tices. Most of the book consists of incidents and native 
discussions of their attitudes toward death, kunu, the 
gods, obia, krutu, and parental relationships. In the 
Suriname bush, as in Africa, the responsibility which an 
individual bears toward his social group does not end 
with death. His clan, his village, and his family look 
to him, when he has joined the spirits of his ancestors, 
to protect them against the magic of their enemies, to 
help them in times of drought or pestilence, and at all 
times to intercede for them with the gods. As in Africa, 
the spirit of the dead is powerful for good or evil, and 
the rites of death must be carried out as tradition de- 
mands, so that the dead man may feel he has received 
honor among the living and proper introduction to the 
world of the dead. These rites require constant attend- 
ance with nightly dancing for seven days, after which 
the body is buried. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Numerous phonograph records were made of bush 
Negro songs and dances. Before singing one always said 
invocations to his soul and his personal gods. He would 
assure his spirit that he was not conceding anythin to 
the white man’s magic, “Bakra obia isn’t my oljia,” 
and that they were neither to feel slighted nor to relax 
their vigilance. The gods favored the strong and the 
proven and a man had to be careful, for the gods were 
not conceived as especially logical or rational or inex. 
orably just, and one had to guard against becoming the 
victim of their caprice. A man asked the gods to help 
him mcet whatever might come, the good spirits with 
good and the bad with greater evil. 

Two things dominate the spiritual life of the bush 
death and kunu. Every family has its kunu. Kunu is a 
xind of retribution that overtakes not the offender but 
his kin. Imbedded in the heart of every Bush Negro is a 
revulsion against bringing suffering or death to his 
family. Kunu is easily gotten—a man is wronged, hy 
commits suicide thereby putting kunu on his offender's 
family. A man’s kunu affects only his family. In the 
Saramacca tribe lineage is traced through the mother. 
The children belong to her and her family. They do 
not inherit the father’s possessions or his kunu, these go 
to his family. Thus when a man gets kunu the children 
of his sisters suffer but not his own. Destruction of the 
silk-cotton tree, the parasitic akatasi, or even an ant 
hill, or to divulge Bush Negro secrets to whites, will 
result in kunu. From kunu there is no escape. 

No word of African origin which has survived in the 
New World has taken on such grim meaning as has the 
word obia (obeah in the West Indies). Among the Sara- 
macca obia is everywhere, but unlike in the West In- 
dies, it is not black magic, wisi; obia is good, it heals, 
it warns, it protects. The obia man heals the sick, keeps 
sickness away and wards off evil. He gives the Bush 
Negro an obia which gets its power from the spirit within 
it. This spirit he passes on to the purchaser of the obia, 
the object itself is otherwise meaningless. The most 
powerful obias in the Saramacca are the Kromanti 
Mama. The strongest spirits of the Kromanti, those 
which inspire greatest fear when they possess the men 
of a village, are Tigri (the jaguar) and Djadja (the 
devil). Men with the Tigri obia, when possessed and 
dancing, are immune to injury and very dangerous. The 
Bush Negro has an obia for every activity or illness 
which means a lucrative business for the obia man. 


The head of all the tribes is the Granman Yankuso, 
a most intelligent and interesting leader. But he, like 
all other Bush Negroes, cannot read or write. He rules 
the Suriname with the assistance of tribal chiefs and 
village head men through the krutu, a kind of court 
and parliament, where all actions are freely discussed 

Rebel Destiny once again disproves the myth of the 
ease of life in the jungle. Men and women work con- 
tinuously and yet find it difficult to stay ahead of the ever 
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creeping jungle. Life in the bush is hard but there is al- 
ways night and dancing and story telling. Many interest- 
ing Bush Negro myths are recorded in Rebel Destiny. 
They too, show an African origin. 

Although more detailed and covering fewer phases of 
life than Djuka, and not so popularly written as Tom 
Tom, Rebel Destiny adds much to our knowledge of a 
group who fought the white man with his own weapons 
and defeated him. Students of anthropology, sociology 
and religion will want to read Rebel Destiny, and the 
general reader will not only find it well worth while, 
but at times most interesting. 


Two other volumes will follow Rebel Destiny-—a scien- 
tific discussion of the data collected and a treatise on 
the correspondence between bush and town Negroes and 
between these and other Negro groups in the New World. 
These with Rebel Destiny will greatly enrich our under- 
standing and appreciation ot one of the world’s curiosi- 
ties, a primitive group that has come into contact with 
white civilization and survived. 


DEAN S. YARBROUGH 


A BrstiGkapHy OF NeGro MiuGration. By Frank A. 
Ross and Louise V. Kennedy. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1934. $5.00. 


HE merit of this volume lies in the careful and 

scholarly way the authors have approached a varie- 
gated mass of data, analyzed it and brought forth an 
orderly bibliography of Negro migration materials. 

From more than three thousand references, the au- 
thors selected for publication twelve hundred books and 
journal articles published since 1865. These have been 
organized in such a fashion that the student and the 
social scientist are able to select easily data falling within 
a particular frame of reference. The categories under 
which the references are listed are as follows: (1) 
printed materia! and readily accessible monographs, (2) 
manuscripts and inaccessible monographs, (3) biblio- 
graphies, (4) references on migration by temporal 
periods such as 1865-1875, 1900-1915 and 1917 to date, 
(5) migration within and between geographical areas, 
and (6) recent publications and items not read by the 
authors. 

The mere listing of these references would have been 
a worthwhile contribution to the literature on Negro 
migration. The authors, however, have gone several steps 
beyond this with a succinct abstracting of each of the 
references. This enables the reader to discern at a glance 
the desirability of the item. 

This bibliography is an excellent reference, and should 
prove of distinct value to students of migration prob- 


lems. 
IRA DE A. REID 
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THE CRIME OF CAIN 
(Continued from Page 175) 


lic confession of our sins and the sins of our 
forbears unless it be to prevent obstinate con- 
tinuance in sin. In the Catholic system confes- 
sion without sincere repentance is sacrilegious 
and the only sure evidence of genuine sorrow is 
a purpose of amendment. Any Christian who 
creates or perpetuates or tolerates race hatred ar 
race prejudice contradicts and crucifies Christ ; 
any human being who discriminates against his 
fellow man because of the color of that man’s 
skin or because of the fanciful opinion that any 
other man’s blood differs essentially from his own 
is guilty of a crime against not one race, but 
against the human race. “One Lord, one faith, 
one baptism,”” and one Father in heaven of all 
men upon the earth. We are, in consequence, 
not many races but one race. 

We might arrive at that same conclusion by 
anthropology as well as by theology. The sun, 
the wind, the rain, the sea and the sky, the jun- 
gle, the desert, the prairie, the polar ice leave 
their mark upon the skin and perhaps to some 
relatively slight degree upon the character, but 
their impression is after all superficial; essen- 
tially we were all compacted from the one same 
primordial clay ; we all stem ultimately from the 
one same geneological tree. I take that to be 
good biology. I know it is good theology. There 
is but one Father, God, and He has but one 
family. 

When upon some previous occasions I have 
made similar remarks upon the unity of the 
human race, certain critics have upbraided me 
for emphasizing the obvious, for declaring with 
unnecessary vigor a truth that no man denies. 
They have missed the point of the argument. I 
am not so much concerned with the fact as 
with the implications of the fact. If I rehearse 
the fact it is only by way of providing myself 
with a major premise from which to derive a 
conclusion. The major premise is One God, One 
Father of All: One Brotherhood. The conclu- 
sion is that hatred, prejudice, persecution, dis- 
crimination against any man because of his race 
is a sin against one’s own flesh and blood, race 
hatred in its ultimate manifestation is mysti- 
cally fratricide, the crime of Cain. 
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High Bridge (oil) 
By Aaron Douglas 


Back Room, Gin Mill (Drawing) 
By Charles H. Alston 


Head of a Girl (oil) 
By Charles H. Alston 
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Appointments 

D:. Abram L. Harris, professor of economics at How- 
ard University, has been appointed a member of the 
Consumers Advisory Board of the NRA. Dr. Harris is 
one of the most outstanding of the younger American 
economists. He is at present contributing a series of 


essays for the Journal of Political Economy. 
* * 


Dr. W. J. Thompkins, well known Kansas City phy- 
sician and editor, has been appointed Recorder of Deeds 
of the District of Columbia by the President. Dr. Thomp- 
kins has long been active in Democratic political circles. 
* * * 


S. Vincent Owens, former Fellow of the Urban 
League, has been appointed District Secretary of the 
Fulton County Relief Administration, Atlanta, Ga. 

* 


Art 

The graduating classes of the Frederick Douglas Junio: 
High School of Manhattan are contributing a set of 
murals for the school library as their class gift. They 
have commissioned Mr. S. J. Glenn to design and direct 
the work. Mr. Glenn has studied mural painting at the 
Art Students League and the Beaux Arts Institute of 
Design, where he was a pupil of Frank Vincent Dumond. 
* * * 


“Hamtree” Harrington, one of America’s best known 
comedians, whose performance in As Thousands Cheer, 
a current Broadway hit, has received critical acclaim, is 
assembling his portraits in oils and water colors and 


charcoal and crayon drawiugs for a “One Man Exhibit” 

Flora M. Thomas 
in the early fall. Some of America’s greatest actors and 
actresses have been painted by Mr. Harrington. 


Music 

The following is the quotation from the Herald- 
Tribune of Monday, May 14th: 

“Flora Thomas, a young pianist from Camden, N. J. 
who has studied here and in Paris, gave her first New 
York recital last night in Steinway Hall, playing Bach's 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue, Brahms, and Chopin 
groups and other works of Debussy, Charles Griffes, 
Ravel and Falla. She exhibited a fluent and reliable 
technique and an interpretative style advantageously ex- 
Frederick hibited in the Chopin group although it missed the 
atmosphere of the Brahms G. Minor rhapsody in vigor- 
ous, over-accentuated performance. The small hall was 


j. 
Work 


filled to capacity.” 
Miss Thomas attended Curtis Institute in Philadelphia 
and received the Certificate of Honor from the Schola 


Cantorum in Paris. 
At present she is the director of music at the 137th 
¥. A. 


* * * 


Initial presentation of Frederick J. Work’s “F Major 
String Quartet” on May Ist in the concert rooms of the 
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Philadelphia Art Alliance brought enthusiastic applause 
from the audience, and almost equally enthusiastic com- 
mendation from music critics in the daily press. The 
occasion was the Alliance’s Annual concert of manu- 
script music, but Mr. Work’s number was easily the hit 
of the evening. It is the first quartet for string music 
yet presented by a Negro composer. 

The Evening Bulletin declared it “A well-planned, 
skillfully worked out composition which from the open- 
ing figurations indicated that here was the real thing. 
Mr. Work’s gift of melody is profuse and prodigal; he 
is never at a loss for a musical idea.” 

Mr. Work, director of music at the Bordentown 
School, Bordentown, New Jersey, has won considerable 
distinction as a director of chorals and as an arranger 
and composer of folk music. This is his first excursion 
into the field of instrumental arrangements. 

* * 

W. C. Handy, distinguished American composer, whose 
St. Louis Blues is probably the most widely played com- 
position in modern times, has arranged a group of 
American Negro Spirituals for mixed voices, male quar- 
tettes, choirs, choruses, orchesiva and pipe organ. The 
group includes “I’ve Heard of a City Called Heaven,” 
“Let Us Cheer the Weary Traveler,’ and “I'll Be 
There in the Morning.” 


* 


Hospitals 

Scientific research on the part of members of the staff 
of Harlem Hospital is receiving recognition by medical 
authorities throughout the country. Doctors Ernest Alex- 
ander, S. Irgang and A. M. Sala have recently published 
in the Archives of Dermatology and Syphilology, 
“Bismuth Compounds in the Treatment of Active Syph- 


ilis’—a clinical and laboratory study of two hundred 
and eighty-six casess of cutaneous syphilis. Doctors Loyis 
T. Wright, J. J. Green and David H. Smith pubisheq 
“Diagnosis and Treatment of Fracture of the Skull” 
in Archives—the medical publication of Johns Hopkins 
University——an article widely abstracted, and the 
Archives of Pediatrics has recently published “Rec\:rrent 
Atelectasis on a Luetic Basis” by Drs. Morris Gleici: and 
Nolan Owens ; “Sacro-coccygeal Tumor” by Dr. Solomon 
Weintraub and Ralph H. Young; “Auricular Sibrillation 
in Childhood” by Doctors Samuel F. Jenkins and Nolan 
Owens. The Surgical Clinic of North America rv ently 
carried “The Gauze Pack Method of the Treatment of 
Empyema” by Doctors Joseph B. Stenbruck and James C 
Whittaker. 

The staff at Harlem is interracial in its personne!, and 
the success of this city hospital under such an arrange- 
ment is a challenge to city hospital administration jn 


other cities in America. 
* 


Cenacle 


The plays produced by Cenacle, a society of the 
University of Illinois, received favorable comment. 
Miss Kathryn Ashby, daughter of William Ashby, 
executive secretary of the Springfield (Ill) Urban 
League, was especially praised for her interpretive 
dancing. 

* 
Religion 

The American Bible Society had distributed 1,700,000 
volumes of the Bible up to 1929. The colored division of 
this Society was organized by Rev. John P. Wragg, D.D., 
who retired in 1929. It is known as The William In- 


Scene from 
“Sahdji,” pro- 
duced by Cen- 
wcle at Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 
(Warriors 
wives hold 
shields for 
warriors who 
dance prepara- 
tory to the 
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End of Death 
Dance from 
“Sahdji’’—Eu- 
gene Turner, 
“Mrabo” 
Prince; Miss 
Yelen Payne, 
“Sahdji,” Afri- 


can Princess. 


graham Haven Memorial Agency. It has _ four 
sections: The Atlantic section under Rev. D. H. 
Hanton, the Charlotte section under Rev. J. S. Nathaniel 
Tross, the Cleveland section under Rev. A. J. Allen, and 
the Houston section under Rev. M. S. Vaughters. 

* * * 


Athletics 

The Lincoln University Board of Athletic Control an- 
nounce the appointment of Manuel Rivero of Columbia 
University as athletic director and Charles Jones of 


New York University as assistant. 
* * 


Law 


Four months after his election to the Law Academy 
of Philadelphia, Raymond Pace Alexander, distinguished 
counselor of that city, was asked to address the Academy 
on “A Recommendation to Abolish the Magistrates Courts 
and to Enlarge and Broaden the Powers of the Municipal 
Court.” The Law Academy of Philadelphia is the oldest 
association of lawyers in the United States, having been 
organized in 1797. It was the first law school established 
in the United States. Many of the famous barristers of 
early America received their training there. 

* 


Race Relations 

Catholics of New York City have created a Catholic 
Inter-racial Council with James J. Hoey, Collector of 
Internal Revenue, Second District, New York, as the 
chairman. The members of the committee are Elmo 
Anderson, Miss Mary Byles, Captain Matthew V. Boutte, 
Miss Dorothy Day, Thomas J. Divinney, Nicholas A. 
Donnelly, Hugh J. Grant, James V. Hayes, George K. 
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Hunton, Francis S$. Mosely, Dr. Hudson J. Oliver, 
Eugene Savage, Schuyler Warren. 
* * 

The Brooklyn Catholic Action Council has issued a 
stirring appeal to Catholic students throughout the na- 
tion in the form of a brochure which has been sent to 
162 Catholic colleges. The leaflet addressed to deans 
and presidents of senior and junior classes reads as 
follows: 

“A student-to-student appeal was made recently, chal- 
lenging the Catholic college man and woman of the 
United States to become articulate in the cause of jus- 
tice for the Negro. 

“Written from the background of the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body of Christ and the thesis that in their 
natural rights, in their human dignity and in their last 
end, men of whatever race are equal in their individual 
and social nature, the brochure quotes such eminent 
Catholic and non-Catholic writers as Pope Pius XI, 
James Cardinal Gibbons, Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, 
O. P., D.D., Archbishop of Cincinnati, Rev. Francis J. 
Gilligan, S.T.L., Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., Rev. Thomas 
F. Burke, C.S.P., Dr. John Hope, President of Atlanta 
University, Alain Locke, Michael Williams, and Roy 
Wilkins. 

‘The quotations from these authors are carefully col- 
lated and are welded together with running comment 
so as to prove four propositions: ‘The Question is 
Important and Deserving of Immediate Attention,’ ‘The 
Question is a Catholic One, ‘The Question Should 
Vitally Affect the College Man or Woman, ‘A Prac- 
tical and Fruitful Plan of Operation Has Been Devised.” 

The leaflet is addressed to the deans and to the presi- 
dents of senior and junior classes in each college. “It 
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is our conviction that the American prejudice against 
the Negro—sterile as it is of hope and charity ; becoming 
as it does a practical denial of his natural rights; im- 
pugning as it must (at least, insofar as the Catholic 
Negro is concerned) his fellowship with the white Catho- 
lic in the Mystical Body—is a most evident target at 
which the force of Catholic Action may be directed.” 


NEGRO LABOR AND RECOVERY 


By Lester B. GRANGER 


PINIONS may differ as to whether Negro labor is 
moving to the left or whether the left wing of or- 
ganized labor is moving over to encompass black labor’s 
welfare in its program. Certainly, however, the past 
month has seen some astonishing new relationships be- 
tween white and black workers. 
* * * 


It was significant, for instance, that while a scant half 
dozen Negroes were seen in the Socialist parade on May 
Day in New York, nearly 590 marched with the Com- 
munists in their rival demonstration. Across the river 
in Newark, one half of the 500 Communist marchers 
on the same day were Negroes. 

* * 


At the same time, in Alabama, Tennessee, and Louisi- 
ana, deep in the South’s stronghold of race prejudice, 
Negro and white workers were giving an amazing demon- 
stration of working class solidarity regardless of race 
lines. 

Two thousand laundry workers in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, out on strike since February, more than half of 
them Negroes, continued to march together in strike 
demonstrations, to picket together, and to fight together 
against the police in the cause of better working con- 
ditions and higher pay. 

At Lake Charles, La., 4,000 white and Negro dock 
workers went on strike and fought together against 
violence on the part of company guards and deputies. 
In one such disturbance a Negro and a white striker 
were killed, fifteen others wounded, and a score arrested 
in a determined effort by employers to break the strike. 

Meanwhile, the strike of Negro and white coal miners 
in the fields of Alabama and Tennessee continues. In 
Walker County, Alabama, 8,000 miners of both races 
have been out on strike for two months, claiming that 
they have been forced to work twelve hours a day for 
eight hours pay, in addition to being forced to buy 
their own mining supplies. In the Little Cahaba fields, 
Negro and white miners are reported to have disarmed 
a group of company guards and sent them back to 
Birmingham. 

The full significance of these incidents fails to reach 
the casual reader unless he remembers that Negroes in 
the deep South have been jailed, beaten, and even 
lynched countless times for daring to lift a violent hand 
against a white man, even in self defense. Here, in the 
labor news of the past two months, we have record, not 
only of Negroes fighting against white deputies and 
guards in a labor war, but actually assisted by white men 
in their action. Can it be that the much discussed play, 
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“Stevedore” is really a record of events as they a:c now 
happening in the South? 
* 
The strike of Campbell Soup Company's emplo. ves at 
Camden, New Jersey, which included 700 Negro men 


and women, witnessed less violence but similar par: icipa. 
tion by colored workers in strike activities. They walked 
out with the rest, picketed zealously, took active pirt ig 
the strike meetings, and celebrated with the rest when 
the strike ended and all returned to work under improved 
working conditions. 


* 


A possible strategy for Negroes in other cities was 
suggested by a committee of New York citizens who 
visited the Board of Estimate when that body acted on 
a bus franchise awarded the Avenue B and East Broad- 
way Bus Company. 

Myles Paige, Frank Crosswaith, and Norman Thomas, 
Socialist leader, appeared before the board to insist that 
the franchise be not awarded without a clause protect. 
ing Negroes from discrimination in choosing employees 
of the new bus line. 


As a result of the following petition, the Board of 
Estimate voted to protect its contract by refusing to 
deal with either bus company or labor union which 
refuses employment to workers on account of race. 


“WHEREAS, the North Harlem Community Council 
includes in its membership large groups of laboring and 
technical men and women of New York City organized 
for the purpose of fostering better conditions for the 
People of the City of New York, and 


“WHEREAS, a new clause is being inserted to protect 
working groups under the provision of Collective Bar- 
gaining in the new City Bus Franchises for Avenue B 
in the City of New York, and 


“WHEREAS, this new clause does not provide against 
discrimination of franchise users in its employment on 
the basis of race, creed or color, and 

“WHEREAS, the failure of the National Recovery Act 
to include such provision has resulted in great harm and 
loss of employment to members particularly of the Negro 
race in all parts of the United States, and 


“WHEREAS, the present holders of City Franchises 
do follow a policy of discrimination against Negroes in 
their employment, and 


“WHEREAS, the City Department of Board of Trans- 
portation under Commissioner Delaney has already 
adopted for that Department of the City of New York, 
the same policy of racial discrimination on the Inde- 
pendent City Subway, now be it 


“RESOLVED, that the North Harlem Community 
Council petition the Commitee on Franchises and the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment as well as the 
Board of Aldermen of the City of New York to further 
amend the franchise contracts in the City of New York 
to provide that there shall be no discrimination of em- 
ployment by the holders of City Franchises nor the Col- 
lective Bargaining groups because of race, creed oF 


color. 
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